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twentieth century children. 

By Eleanor S. A. Stewart. 


The old saying that “Children shonld be seen and not heard,” 
sounds to our modem ears almost as antidiluvran as to speak 
of riding one's “ velocipede,” or taking carnage exercise in 

a “cabriolet.” .-4.1,^ t 

Truly a tremendous re-action, since the days of our great 

grandmothers has set in with regard to the tolerance of children 
by their parents. 

By now the portraits of certainly every other child of the 
upper-ten has appeared in some or other picture paper, with 
or without its maternal guardian. 

Children are regarded as a becoming setting to the charms 
of every more or less pretty mother, and are to be found 
as the frontispiece of every lady’s paper. 

Children are the fashion ! (that is, if you have any at all) ; 
you take them everywhere with you, to suitable and un- 
suitable places at ill-advised times and seasons. 

They are allowed to plague, badger, and annoy all their 
parents’ friends, quite indiscriminately, and of course, if 
you don’t happen to have a way with “ kiddies ” (a horrid 
appellation to my mind, but one so much used nowadays) 
why ! you are considered a perfect brute, and very soon will 
find no welcome awaits you in houses where the “ Liliputians ” 
reign supreme. The fond, indulgent and I should like to 
add weak Mummie, who may chance to read these lines 
will say, “ Oh ! written of course by a crabbed old maid who 
hates children ; ” not at all, I am a devoted lover of httle 
children and know that I have the “ knack ” of gaining their 
confidence and love, and for that very reason, I deplore the 
signs of the times as seen both in nursery and drawing-room. 

am horrified! at the terribly unsuitable things allowed as 
playthings. 


“Daddy’s shoot-bang gun.” I heard cried for lately, so 
^ ^ importunate, and very winsome beggar, a case 
-urdo^nf revolvers (of course first ascertained to be 
was placed at my little friend’s disposal, some 
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perfunctory caution was given him not to aim the weapon 
at anybody. This caution was very quickly disregarded, but 
the small boy of five years old was undoubtedly made perfectly 
h^PPy for the next quarter of an hour, aiming at every article 
m the room. Now, to my mind, that playing with real fire- 
arms in a sitting room, will only conduce a few years hence to 
carelessness and possible foolhardiness in the boy. Surely 
it is not too young even at five to inculcate the paramount 
importance of the maxim that “ firearms must never be, 
and can never be playthings.” 

Then the 20th century child seems to take to card-playing 
as a duck to water. Where in my childhood we were supremely 
happy throwing dice for our “ Race Game,” or making “ Happy 
Families ” out of the union of “ Mr. Bone the Butcher ” 
to “ Miss Dip the Dyer,” the modern small child plays “ Nap,” 
and the next size bigger proves itself a very useful fourth 
for “ Bridge.” 

The Children’s Hour, six to seven, which used to resound 
with the happy shouts of laughter and romp, is in many 
cases now devoted to the serious study of some card game. 
I had the opportunity, in a large country house, last winter, 
of witnessing every night for a week, a “ Bridge ” lesson ; 
the ages of the apt pupils being respectively fourteen, twelve, 
and ten, with their “ Daddy ” as expositor. 

Now, I know that I am touching the fringe of a big subject, 
for there is, of course, much to be said in favour of pure and 
simple card-playing for children. It trains the faculty of 
quick perception and deduction, even stimulates mental 
arithmetic, all advantageous in their own way. But will the 
acquired taste for cards remain pure and simple ? Isn’t the 
practice more than likely to sow the first seeds of the love 
of gambling ? 

The Sporting Child is one of our modern innovations. 
The child of ten or eleven who is allowed to hunt three da5'S 
a week, remaining oftentimes seven hours at a stretch in the 
saddle, is frequently to be met nowadays. Of course, its 
straight, fearless riding is the pride and glory of the father, 
and probably of the mother too, though she may try feebly 
to disapprove, really sharing with him a great admiration 
for the sporting instincts of their offspring. This o o\\iiig 
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roung children, involving long exciting 
;sive fatigue, is just a case of the abuse 
)me ; for, up-to-date, I think no doctor 
found to condemn riding in moderation 
exercise for all alike, young and old. 

iplished during the hunting 

■ y to me, for if a child is allowed to hunt 
the return home — and this to my knowledge 
small friend of mine more than once, from 
how can that child be fit to cope 


of the “ Chase tor 3 
days, resulting in exce 
of what is very wholes- 
or faddist has yet been 
as healthy and splendid 

How any lessons are accom 
season is a mystery 
till it faints on t- 
has happened to a 
nothing but sheer fatigue- 
with lessons on the “ off days. 

All this applies much more to little girls than to boys, 
for they are usually securely at school at that age, and their 
hunting has to be confined to the limits of the Xmas holidays, 
and a very good thing too. I cannot think that all the notice 
and encouragement from the gentlemen of the “ Hunt,” 
which is usually showered on little girls who ride well and 
are familiar figures in the “ field,” can tend to improve either 
their manners or morals. 

Our olive branches, of course, have their religious opinions, 
as they are in these days allowed “ opinions ” on all subjects. 
When I was ten years old, I was forcibly taken to church 
at least once on Sunday ; to-day, children decide for themselves 
whether they care to attend public worship or not. 

Among the many reasons for deploring the present un- 


early arithmetic. II. (. ontimed .) 

By L. H. Ensor. 

(Continued from page 460 .) 

away from ten 

and less^ To take away five or more than five, take the whole 
live, and what loose ones are wanted. (By loose ones in this 
connection 1 mean those less than five.) To take less than five, 
take from the loose ones always, and if you want more than 
the ^loose ones take what more you want out of the five, but 
don t touch the five till the loose ones are all gone. The 
following table will be useful to the teacher : 9 — 8, take 
five and three (use both hands at once, taking the five of 
course with the left and the three with right). 9 — 7, take 
five and two. 9 — 6, take five and one. 9 — 5, take the 
five. 9 4, take the four. 9 3, take three out of the four, 

leave five and one. 9 — 2, leave five and two. 9 — 1, leave 
five and three. 8—5, take the five. 8 — 4, take the three, 
and one out of the five. 8 — 3, take the three. 8 — 2, 
leave five and one. 7 — 4, take the two, and two out of the 
five. 7 — 3, take the two, and one out of the five. 6 — 2, 
take the one, and one out of the five. 6 — 3. take the one, 
and two out of the five. Note carefully that you must not 
attempt to suggest that five and one are two threes, or that 
four from five and three naturally leaves four ; or that, for 
example, one less than five and two is naturally fiv'e and one. 
It is not naturally so to the heginner, it only perplexes him 
to draw attention to these things, besides it is absolutely 
essential to the success of the system that one method be 
followed throughout. 6 — 4, take the one, and three out of 
the five. 6 — 5, leave the one ; always keep the five intact 
where possible. To take anything from five or less than five 
IS plain sailing. 10 — 4, take the four from the right hand 5. 
So also in subtracting three, two, and one. 10 5, take 

the left hand five, though it does not matter. 10 6, take 

the left hand five always, and one from the right hand five. 


